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to provide insight into how older workers can best position 
themselves in order to get and keep the jobs they need. In each 
company the person interviewed was the executive with senior 
responsibility for making human resources decisions. Some of the 
findings were as follows: (1) productivity is up, driven by 
technology and fear; (2) health care costs have been contained, often 
by dropping coverage of retirees and dependents; (3) computer skills 
are now essential for managers; (4) the culture of ’’doing more with 
less” is spawning morale problems such as stress, resentment, and 
violence; (5) the loss of older workers as a result of downsizing is 
seen as a problem, but there is much less attention paid to 
recruiting, hiring, retaining, or training older workers or preparing 
older workers for retirement; (6) older workers as new employees are 
seen as a bit of a bargain, willing to accept lower wages and fewer 
benefits than they were getting before; (7) an jstacle to hiring or 
retaining oider workers is the perception that older workers lack 
flexibility and are resistant to technology; (8) human resources 
decision makers have problems hiring older workers because they sense 
younger managers do not really want older workers, they feel 
embarrassed by the desperation of older applicants, and they assume 
an older worker will take the job offered for less pay but keep 
looking and leave soon; and (9) human resources decision makers 
believe strongly that the day of the older worker is yet to come 
based on the mounting need for quality and skill, which are older 
workers' best attributes. The "Conclusions" page cites a list of 
thirteen do's and don’ts for the older worker in finding and keeping 
a job. (KC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



In 1985, the American Association of Retired 
Persons (AARP) initiated a research effort designed 
to identify, document, and track perceptions, poli- 
cies, and practices of American business vis-a-vis 
older workers. This report presents the results of 
the third study in this ongoing series. 

Looking back, AARP is to be congratulated for 
sensing, early on, that economic, social, and demo- 
graphic trends were coming together to creat - struc- 
tural changes in the workplace that would have a 
profound effect on workers of all ages. At the time 
the first of these studies was conducted, the status of 
older workers in American business was governed 
by certain widespread and long adhered to assump- 
tions: the privileges of seniority, the desire among 
employees to retire as soon as possible, an unlimited 
pool of young and willing labor, the scenario of long 
service with a single company, and a compensation 
system based on full-time employment with uninter- 
rupted salary and benefits provided. 

Over the past decade, events and trends have, 
indeed, blown away these assumptions and altered 
the relationship between all workers and American 
business, but especially the older worker-business 
relationship. Five profound developments in busi- 
ness have revolutionized the world of work: 

1 . American business has been faced with unrelent- 
ing downward pressure on profits for a prolonged period 
of time. Mounting global competition, a slow 
growth/recession economy here at home, consumers 
demanding greater and greater value for their 
money, and rapidly rising health care costs have all 
conspired to erode profits, while a hungry Wall 
Street demands improved short-term performance. 

‘2. Success strategies to cope with declining prof- 
itability have been and continue to be built on cost cut- 
ting. To bolster profits, then, business has turned to 
cost cutting with large-scale reductions in work 



forces, or downsizing, the primary tool. But 
business also has looked to trim employee bene- 
fits, especially health care, and redesign compen- 
sation, effectively reducing total wages for many 
employees. Downsizing has been achieved 
through thinning out the ranks of middle man- 
agement, automation, and incentives for early 
retirement, in each case, displacing large num- 
bers of older workers. 

3. Even in the face of downsizing, business has 
created new jobs but there is a growing division in the 
workplace between “service” and “knowledge” jobs. 
The vast majority of new jobs have been either 
relatively low wage positions in the service sector 
or positions requiring advanced education and/or 
training. Displaced workers, often older, seeking 
reemployment are forced into lower wage jobs in 
the absence of training for the knowledge jobs. 

4. The mood of business; indeed of all Americans, 
has come to stress bottom-line thinking and pragmat- 
ic attitudes. In light of the triumph of capitalism 
over communism and the ascendancy of Wall 
Street, bottom-line performance has become the 
only goal. The more traditional business agenda 
that emphasized job creation and community ser- 
vice along with return on investment has all but 
disappeared. Moreover, Americans have moved 
away from ideological approaches (what is right) 
and toward case-by-case pragmatism (what 
works). Workplace upheavals in the forms of 
more downsizing or reengineering or restructur- 
ing compensation are likely to continue. 

5. Traditional corporate paternalism has given 
way to a corporate culture of expendability. 

Concepts of job security, seniority, income 
growth, and the protections offered by benefits 
no longer apply. 






In addition, looking to the year 2000: 

• The population and the work force will age as 
baby boomers move into their 50s. 

• There will be fewer new entrants into the work 
force since the current cohort of 18-29 year olds 
is small relative to baby boomers. 

• Retirement as we know it today is likely to 
become a more elusive goal as Social Security is 
reexamined in light of federal budget deficit 
reduction goals, corporate pensions are trimmed, 
and personal savings are depleted or nonexistent. 

It is clear that business will need highly 

skilled and motivated workers. It is also clear 
\ 

that there will be a great many older workers and 
that they will need jobs. How business feels 
about older workers is less clear. The purpose of 
this study is to shed light on business attitudes 
toward older workers and to provide insight into 
how older workers can best position themselves 
in order to get and keep the jobs they need. The 
research also explores the roles AARP might play 
in helping facilitate employment for older work- 
ers in the 21st Century. 

The research was conducted in December 
1994 and consisted of a survey among a random 
sample of 400 companies - 100 in each of four 
size groupings - representing the universe of all 
companies with 50 or more employees. The 
methods used in sample selection were designed 
to ensure that the final sample would reflect this 
universe of companies in terms of industry type 
and region. Sample balancing weights were 
applied to adjust for the disproportionate compa- 
ny size allocations so that the analysis of the total 
population would properly reflect their real- 
world proportions. 

In each company, the person interviewed was 
the executive with senior responsibility for mak- 
ing Human Resources decisions. In larger compa- 
nies this was often the Vice President of Human 
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Resources or Personnel; in smaller companies, 
the CEO. The 30-minute interview was conduct- 
ed via telephone. 

For the purpose of the survey, “older workers” 
were defined as employees 50 years of age or 
older. 

To supplement the survey, four focus groups 
were conducted with Human Resources Decision 
Makers - two groups in Atlanta, Georgia, and two 
in Westchester, New York. 

This report includes the following sections: 

• Study Highlights - A summary of the study’s 
major findings and key conclusions. 

• Key Findings 

...Human Resources Trends and Themes - A series 
of trends and themes that define the emerging 
business agenda with regard to the workforce. 

. ..Perceptions of Older Workers - A discussion 
of how the older worker measures up on the new 
agenda. 

• Conclusions - A set of “Do’s and Don’ts” for the 
older worker and implications for AARP pro- 
gramming opportunities. 
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in iiniei, me uey study Sindings are: 

• Senior managers are demanding greater and 
greater productivity reflecting an ethic of “do 
more with less.” 

. . . P vductivity is reported to be up, driven by 
technology and fear. 

• The actual size of the employee population is 
declining in larger companies (500 employees or 
more); one in three report declines. 

• Cost cutting remains a top priority, but, 
health care costs specifically are of somewhat 
less concern. 

. . . One in 2 companies have changed their health 
care plans in the past two years; 6 in 10 large com- 
panies. 

. . . Fewer dependents and retirees are covered by 
company health care plans today than in 1 989. 

.. .Medium -sized companies (100-999 employees) 
are slashing retiree coverage. 

Senior managers are demanding non traditional 
approaches to employee management including 
hiring generalists over specialists. 

• Contingent work arrangements are wide- 
spread: 1 in 2 companies are using temporary or 
part-time workers regularly; 4 in 10 view older 
workers as prime contingent candidates. 

• Managers are becoming more demanding 
about who they hire and retain; work force quali- 
ty is the top priority 

• Skills, flexibility, “attitude,” and emotional sta- 
bility are the most important criteria for judging 
employees. 

. ..Computer skills are now essential (price of 
admission) for managers. 

• Culture of “doing more with less” is spawning 
morale problems: stress, resentment, violence. 

• The loss of older workers as a result of down- 
sizing is seen as a problem. 

. ..Work ethic and experience are mourned. 



• Despite empathy with the “pain” of displaced 
older workers, there is much less attention paid to 
recruiting, hiring, retaining, or training older 
workers or preparing older workers for retire- 
ment. 

Older workers are viewed as better than 
workers of any other age on: skill, experience, 
work ethic. 

. . . Older workers as new hires are even seen as a 
bit of a bargain - willing to accept lower 
wages/fewer benefits than they were getting before; 
real value - the best for less. 

• However, two overpowering obstacles to hir- 
ing/retaining older workers noted in 1989 persist 
and are even more of a problem today: 

...Lack of flexibility - perceived unwillingness to 
do more and new tasks and unwillingness to 
adapt to the new work environment: older 
workers = “old ways. ” 

. . . Resistance to technology - again, a perceived 
adaptation problem. 

It is assumed that older workers cannot use a 
computer. 

• In addition, Human Resources Decision 
Makers have problems hiring older workers. 

. . . They sense younger managers do not really 
want older workers. 

...They feel embarrassed by the desperation/plight 
of older applicants. 

. . . They are often put off by “know it all” attitude. 

. . . They assume an older worker will take the job 
offered for less pay but keep looking and leave 

soon. 

. . . They assume no computer skills. 

- Despite the obstacles, Human Resources 
Decision Makers strongly believe the tide is 
turning for older workers and that they are 
about to be welcomed back into the workplace 
with open arms. 
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Human Resources Irtniis and Themes 

The results of the survey and the focus group 
discussions reveal eight major business trends and 
themes relevant to our consideration of the 
prospects for older workers in the workplace. 

1. An Ethic of “Do More With Less.” Human 
Resources Decision Makers report that the prima- 
ry edict from senior management is to find ways 
to increase people productivity. Indeed, the belief 
that “smaller, less, fewer” is not just an 
inescapable by-product of cutting costs but that 
smaller is actually better is taking hold in small-, 
medium-, and large-size companies. Downsizing 
has evolved into “right sizing” and senior manage- 
ment is turning a blemish (layoffs) into a virtue. 
The perceived benefits of “doing more with less” 
include: a more nimble organization able to 
change on a dime; greater creativity and innova- 
tion; the ability to get closer to the customer in all 
aspects of the business. 



And Human Resources Decision Makers fur- 
ther report that productivity is driven by 
either technology or fear - the fear of losing ones 
job if you do not produce. Human Resources 
Decision Makers indicate that employees are 
working significantly long hours. 

2. In fact, the employee population is declining in 
larger companies. Overall, there has been little 
change since 1989 in the direction of the size "of 
company work forces with about 1 in 2 Human 
Resources Decision Makers reporting a stable 
employee population. 

However, nearly three times as many Human 
Resources Decision Makers in larger companies 
(500-999 and 1,000 plus employees) report 
declines today compared with 1989. 

It is no surprise that Human Resources 
Decision Makers are less likely now than in 1989 
(17% compared with 25%) to cite recruiting as a 
pressing Human Resources issue. 
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3. Cost Cutting Remains a Top Priority. “Doing 
more with less” may be the rallying cry, but low- 
ered costs is still the bedrock objective. Human 
Resources Decision Makers describe continuous 
pressure to further reduce employee costs. Thus, 
downsizing remains a strategy. Many Human 
Resources Decision Makers report that their compa- 
nies have been through three or four rounds of lay- 
offs and that more are expected. Several Human 
Resources Decision Makers in the focus groups 
referred to downsizing as “a way of life” and criti- 
cized their management for using downsizing as an 
easy way to improve the bottom line quickly. 

Many Human Resources Decision Makers are 
quite cynical about cost cutting in general and 
downsizing in particular. They feel they were 
burned by their downsizing experiences to date: 
the “wrong” people left when incentive packages 
were offered, and skills were lost.; in the after- 
math, the people who remain are badly shaken 
and morale problems have emerged. However, 
Human Resources Decision Makers in all size 
companies fully expect the phenomenon to con- 
tinue unabated. 

4. Fewer Dependents and Retirees Are Covered by 
Company Health Care Plans Today Than in 1989. 
Human Resources Decision Makers report 
“progress” on containing health care costs, and 
there is some evidence that the cost of health care 
benefits is less of a concern especially in larger 
companies. 

Overall, 1 in 2 Human Resources Decision 
Makers report that their companies have made 
changes in health care coverage over the past two 
years; 6 in 10 in companies with 1,000 plus 
employees. 

• About 1 in 4 have switched to managed care 
(PPO or HMO). 

• And 1 in 4 are asking employees to contribute 
more to paying their premium/co-pay. 

ERLC BEST COPY AVAILABLE ' 



Medium-sized companies, especially, are cut- 
ting back on retiree coverage; small companies 
are cutting back on dependent coverage. 
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5. Embracing the Nontraditional. Human 
Resources Decision Makers report an “out with 
the old, in with the new” mentality about the 
strategies and approaches to management being 
put into practice. Gone are: paternalism, hierar- 
chical position and salary structures, automatic 
salary increases, narrowly defined areas of 
responsibility, and skill specialization. Senior 
management is moving to: 

• Performance-based compensation - Human 
Resources Decision Makers in the largest compa- 
nies report that tying a part of compensation to 
performance goals (through a base plus bonus 
structure, for example) has been in place for 
managers for some time, but Decision Makers in 
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small- and medium-size companies are just now 
implementing this tool to improve productivity. 

- Broadband salary ranges - flatte: .ing the orga- 
nization and reducing the number of levels for 
title and salary is most common in the largest 
companies; smaller companies tend not to be as 
hierarchical to begin with. 

• Valuing generalists rather than specialists - in 
all size companies, Human Resources Decision 
Makers report the growing expectation that 
employees will have both the ability and willing- 
ness to do multiple functions. This, of course, 
underlies the growing team phenomenon (espe- 
cially in large companies) and is believed to 
enable the “more with less" ethic to flourish. 

6. More and More “ Contingent ” Work 
Arrangements. In addition to reinventing 'compen- 
sation and title for full-time employees, American 
business is increasing its use of part-time, con- 
tract, and temporary workers. Human Resources 
Decision Makers are especially happy with these 
nontraditional approaches: 

• Contingent workers cost less - no benefits, 

“you only use them when you need to.” 

• Often two part-time workers add up to better 
quality and skills - “sometimes it’s the only way 
to get a really good person who doesn't want full- 
time"; contingent workers score points for 
Human Resources Decision Makers - “they make 
you look good when they’re good and cheap.” 

About 1 in 2 Human Resources Decision 



Makers report using contingent/part-time labor; 6 
in 10 in the largest companies. College students 
and older workers (50-64 years of age) are 
thought to be the most desirable contingent or 
part-time workers. 
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7. Higher Standards for Judging Employees. 
Human Resources Decision Makers report that 
managers are becoming more demanding about 
who they hire and who they keep. In fact, our 
survey data show a significant increase in 
requirements for new employees. The twtn 
beliefs driving this new choosiness are that: 

• To prosper into the next century you must 
have only the top quality employees. 

• There are many very qualified workers “out 
there” to pick from; the best is available, it is a 
buyer’s market. 

Of the 19 employee characteristics tracked in our 
survey, fully 12 increased in importance. 




8. Managers Now Want “Skills Plus." 
Commitment to quality work remains the most 
important attribute that managers look for but 
work ethic, flexibility, and emotional stability are 
much more important in 1995. Human Resources 
Decision Makers call it "attitude” and workers 
without the right attitude or, worse, with a bad 
attitude are no longer to be tolerated. 

Work ethic means good attendance, coming in 
on time, getting along with co-workers. 

• Flexibility speaks to the "do more with less” ethic, 
the willingness to do different tasks, pitch in and 
help, change roles, change the way you do things; in 
other words nonstop openness to adaptation. 

• Emotional stability - with stress and tensions 
more and more the norm in work environments 
(as discussed below), workers "who can take it” 
(constant change, long hours, doing the work of 
two, constant job insecurity, etc.) are in greater 
demand. 

In addition to skills plus attitude, two critical 
attributes emerge: 

• Computer skills for management employees. 

» Customer focus for everyone: Human Resources 
Decision Makers in all size companies report that 
a new requirement of employees no matter what 
position they are in and even if they never are 
near a customer is “to always think customer." 

Taken together, a picture of the ideal employ- 
ee for the 21st Century begins to emerge: 

• Comes to the job already trained with a high 
skill level or experience. 

• Has a strong work ethic. 

• Is infinitely flexible, willing to change roles and 
positions, learn new things, take on more tasks 
and responsibilities (do more with less). 

• Is customer focused. 

• Knows and supports the company's goals. 

• Willing to accept less/no growth in income and 
benefits. 
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How are todays employees adapting to the 
tougher, more demanding business climate 
described above? Human Resources Decision 
Makers report that employees are definitely not 
doing well. 

Morale is poor. 

■ Stress is high and rising. 

Workplace violence is on the rise - employee 
fights, vandalism. 
t More and more rabble-rousers. 

Human Resources Decision Makers identify 
employee concern about wage stagnation as the 
greatest contributor to morale problems. 
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Displays of disloyalty and questioning senior 
management's judgment are growing more and 
more frequent. And Human Resources Decision 
Makers are not immune; they are experiencing 
their own morale problems with about 1 in 3 
reporting personal effects from the new business 
climate. 
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Perceptions o! Older Workers 

How do older workers fare against this 
backdrop of new demands and expectations? 
Insights into Human Resources Decision 
Makers’ views on the older worker provide a 
telling picture. 

1 . The departure of older workers as a result of 
downsizing is seen as a real loss. Overall, I in 2 
Human Resources Decision Makers report prob- 
lems as a result of losing older workers. 
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From Loss of Older V'orksrs 
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The key problems? 

• Less work ethic. 

• Fewer seasoned, experienced people. 



2. The plight of older workers is viewed with 
empathy, even pity. In the focus group discussions, 
Human Resources Decision Makers were quick to 
volunteer that older workers have been "devastat- 
ed” by downsizing and the new rules at work. 

Even those not “displaced” (laid off) are thought to 
be having a hard time with the new culture of 
expendability and flexibility 

• Fear of job loss in the next wave of downsizing. 

• Resentment of what is seen by older workers 
as company disloyalty to them and their contri- 
butions. 

• Worry about lack of income growth or having 
to accept lower pay and fewer benefits at a stage 
in life that often brings with it college tuition 
and the onset of health problems. 

However, the empathy goes just so far; as 
discussed below, older workers are sometimes 
their own worst enemy. 

3. Overall, perceptions of older workers continue 
to he highly positive; in fact, older workers beat out 
workers of all other ages on skills, experience, work 
ethic. Human Resources Decision Makers are eas- 
ily able to articulate a long list of older worker 
strengths, as has been the case in all three of our 
studies. 
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■ Perceptions of experience are actually up, 
especially in small and very large companies. 

• Perceptions of older workers on the dimen- 
sions of the work etl ic - punctuality, good atten- 
dance, reliability - are all very strong. 

The focus groups reveal that Human 
Resources Decision Makers are having trouble 
with younger workers, 18-29. While viewed as 
"cheap," they are believed to cause trouble and 
not produce, have a “bad attitude,” and lack 
skills, even in the basics of workplace etiquette. 
Baby boomers, 30-50, are seen as skilled, cre- 
ative, and flexible but often lacking in experience 
and having some baggage - because they are in 
their family formation years, a lot of time is lost 
to child crises, household repairs, and family 
errands; this is not a good behavior pattern in 
the age of unrelenting productivity demands. 

4. blow, older workers as new hires are even seen 
as a bit of a bargain. While the cost of older work- 
ers on the job for a long time is still an issue, hir- 
ing older workers is seen as smart money. They 
have skills and experience and a good work ethic 
and can be gotten for a lower salary than they 
were making before - older workers are viewed as 
real value if they are willing to accept lower com- 
pensation. Best of all is an older worker as con- 
tingent - no benefits. 
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5. Two overpowering obstacles to hiring/retaining 
older workers noted in/989 persist and are seen as 
even more of a problem today. 

* Lack of flexibility - on this all-important 
employee characteristic, seen as the key to 
“doing more with less," older workers have a 
poor and declining image. 
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new technology has increased and the image of 
older workers has remained constant or 



decreased, resulting in a widening gap between 
what Human Resources Decision Makers want 
and what older workers are perceived as able to 
deliver. 
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Comparisons Between Importance ot Employee Characteristics and Rating of Older Workers 
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6. In addition, Human P.esources Decision 
Makers have problems when it comes to hiring older 
workers. 

• Human Resources Decision Makers believe 
that younger managers do not really want older 
employees no matter how good their skills, so 
“what’s the point of sending them (an older 
worker) to an interview.” Younger managers are 
believed to see older workers as: 

. . . “My mom or dad” and do no want to boss mom 
or dad. 



Older Workers 
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. ..Knowing more than boomers do and making 
them look bad, less competent. 

. ..Hard to relate to, not part of “my generation,” 
“my culture.” 

. ..Inflexible, unwilling to change. 

• Human Resources Decision Makers admit feel- 
ing embarrassed by the older worker in a job 
interview situation. Often Human Resources 
Decision Makers are made to feel uncomfortable 
by the overt desperation of the older applicant - 
“I’ll do anything; please give me a job.” 
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Some older workers take a very assertive tack 
in selling themselves, emphasizing long, long 
years of experience and “knowing it all.” The 
problem becomes overkill; they communicate - “1 
know how to do it better than anyone here,” “I'll 
change everything to make it better, my way" 
instead of communicating, “I’ll fit in. I’ll adapt, 

I’ll learn your ways.” 

Human Resources Decision Makers say they 
have been burned by the really desirable older 
workers who take a job for lower pay but keep 
looking for a better position and usually find it. 

As noted above, unless told to the contrary, 
Human Resources Decision Makers assume older 
workers cannot use a computer. 



7. Finally, while Human Resources Decision 
Makers report less company attention to trying to 
deal with the obstacles and problems facing older 
workers, they, nevertheless, believe strongly that the 
day of the older worker is yet to come based on the 
mounting need for quality and skill, which are the 
older worker’s unique attributes. 

In our survey, we tracked activities within the 
company designed to help the older worker. 

All Human Resources Decision Makers report fewer 
of these activities, especially in larger companies. 

However, in the focus groups, older workers 
were repeatedly singled out as the “work force of 
the future” based on their unique ability to bring 
back skill, experience, and the work ethic. 
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CJ^CLUSIONS 



The results of this latest study on business 
and older workers are sobering. Clearly, for 
employees of all ages, it is tougher times with no 
end in sight for the multiple pressures of (1) 
demands for more productivity and flexibility, (2) 
constant threat of job loss or cuts in benefits, (3) 
reality of no income growth, and (4) a generally 
more chaotic, fluid work environment. The key to 
survival appears to be adaptability, and it is per- 
ceptions about this very characteristic that stand 
in the way of workplace success for the older 
worker. 

Since 1989, views about older workers have 
grown more complex, with many perceived 
strengths in evidence but also some new and 
some persistent perceptual barriers evident. The 
barriers really stem from a fundamental view that 
older workers, while “the best” on traditional 
measures (skill, experience, work ethic) are not 
willing to adapt to the new, nontraditional busi- 
ness needs. 

Reversing this perception - inability to adapt - 
is key to success into the next century. Here are 
some “dos and don’ts” to communicating adapt- 
ability and some ideas for AARP 



Older Worker Do's ana Denis 
tor Finding end Holding a Jc’j 

Human Resources Decision Makers suggest: 

1. Cut back the resume, “don’t go back to 1930” 

- managers know you are experienced, skilled; 
don’t overwhelm them with history, it makes you 
into mom or dad. 

2. Go out of your way to let them know you are 
computer literate - with subtlety but do it; they 
assume you are not. Become literate if you are 
not; do not try to fake it. 

3. Demonstrate flexibility - be willing to move 
with the organization and let managers know it; 
don’t be so rigid that when your job is eliminated 
so are you. 

4. Retrain - on your own. 

5. “Cross train” - leam other roles, tasks in the 
company. Be ready to switch-hit and let people 
know. 

6. Sell your strengths based on learning about 
the company and how you will fit in. not how 
you will change it. 

7. In an interview, don’t ask about benefits even 
before you hear what the job is about; focus on 
the job. 

8. Get coaching on interviewing skills. Don’t talk 
about your children, talk about your skills. 

9. Before an interview, leam about the company, 
do your homework. 

10. Be a little humble. 

1 1 . If moving to a new industry, be willing to 
think of yourself as an entry-level person. 

12. Don’t complain about mistreatment in the 
past; don’t portray yourself as a victim. 

13. Approach the interview as someone eager to 
work. Don't emphasize that you do not really 
need to work. 
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vnjsl A 'BP Cnn Do to Hslo 

The study suggests a number of new roles 

for AARP: 

1. Focus on 50-64 year olds in the workplace. 

2. Develop formal and informal (volunteers, network- 
ing) programs to provide training on: 

...Current business climate and what is expected 
of employees. 

...How to interview - develop a manual aimed at the 
experienced older worker, "How to Sell Yourself. ” 
...How to adapt, be flexible, and how to let others 
know you are. 

...Computer skills and how to demonstrate them. 

. . . How to work for younger people. 

. ..Being part of a team, interpersonal skills when 
working with the younger generations. 

3. Work with business by: 

. . .Championing the older worker. 

. . . Prt 'ding prescreening and referrals to harassed 
Human Resources Decision Makers. 
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